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The Most Strikingly 
Disappointing Loudspeaker 
We’ve Ever Made 


Li'hat happens when you give a B&W MatrixE (Esoteric) series loudspeaker a good sharp tap 
with a hammer? Listen to the response. Or lack of. It’s dead, inert. Like attacking a lump 
of granite. Compare that with the satisfying resonant ‘clunk’ you hear when you submit 
other loudspeaker cabinets to the hammer test. 7fte difference illustrates a revolution in 
loudspeaker technology. .Because B& W have broken through the colouration barrier, 
one of the last great obstacles to pure sound reproduction. Colouration - the vibration of 
the wooden or veneer and chipboard cabinet - has been put to flight by B& W with their 
MatrixE series of digital monitors. A honeycomb structure of unique design totally eliminates 
unwanted sound radiation from the cabinet and allows you to hear, for the first time ever, 
the natural decay of reverberation exacdy as it’s heard in a live performance. 


Ylic MatrixE series of three new 
loudspeaker systems is available 
at selected B&W dealers. Each 
dealer also has a hammer. So that 
you can experience for yourself the 
disappointing effect of knocking 
the MatrixE. Listen and you’ll see. 

^MATRIX^ 
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AC bursaries 



£1,000 and £3,250 were awarded, 
time students, nor for the support 

Further information and applica- 

Muir, Music Officer, Arts Coun¬ 
cil, 105 Piccadilly, London 
W1V 0AU. The closing date for 
applications is July 10. 


Taxi! 



lows: 3rd, Albany Empire, De- 

Royal Festival Hall foyer; 10th, 
University of London Union; 



Laibach and think 
of. . . 


Trbovlje, Laibach, turn up in the 
UK once again on July 28, to play 
London's Riverside Studios for one- 
night only at 9.30 pm. The con¬ 
cert will mark the beginning of 

Slowenische Kunst" at Riverside, 



Bracknell! 


book phone 03444 484123 or 
01 437 4967 between 6.30pm- 
9am or write to Manor Jazz Festiv¬ 
als Ltd, 42 Old Compton St, 

include: on July 3, 7.00- 



Band and late-night Festival club 

plus Sambatucada (DJ^Gilles 

(Recital Room), Thinks Jazz from 
Bristol. On July 4, in the Marquee 
from 12.30-10.30 pm con- 

Special Edition, the George Rus¬ 
sell Orchestra, Stan Tracey's Hex- 

10.30 pm continuously, Michael 
Nyman, Aki Takase, Steve Noble/ 
Alex Maguire, Peter Cusack/Benat 
Achiary, Mike Cooper/Steve 
Beresford/Max Eastley; in the Cel- 



Co-op, and Hornweb Saxophone 
Quartet; late-night Festival club, 
at the Wilde Theatre, 11.00- 

tet + 1DJ (jazz dance). Taxi Pata 
Pata, Clifford Jarvis Band plus DJ 
Gilles Peterson; in the Cellar Bar, 
11.00pm-3.00am, Billy Jenkins, 
Loverly. On July 5, in the Mar- 


£4.00 < 



























Tommy Smith 


Anybody who has been listening to Tommy Smith’s 
work on recent records from Forward Motion and the Gary 
Burton Group will have had another chance to compare this 
summer, with both groups playing here. Now based in Boston, 
Tommy makes a point of getting back to Edinburgh as often as 
possible, and I asked him how the two groups differed. 

"For me, they are very different. I wouldn’t think of playing 
one of my compositions with both groups - it’s one or the other, 
and I know Christian Jacob feels the same way about his piece on 
Gary’s album. I’m a sideman in his band, and I don’t have the 
same control as I do in Forward Motion. On stage, I feel I have to 
work harder with Gary, because everyone is so good, the group is 
so professional. You have to play a certain way every night, you 
have to properly develop your solo in a way that Gary will hear as 
constructive. You can’t just take it where it goes and see what 

How conscious are you of these differences when you are 
actually playing? 

“Well, one thing I am conscious of in Gary's band is that half 
the time I don’t feel the other players are listening to me, even 
though they are so professional. It’s really down to the way the 

can’t change it. I have to blow very hard all the time to be heard, 
which makes it hard to do much with dynamics.” 

Could that apparent lack of listening have something to do 
with the set structure of the music? 

“Possibly, yeah. I’ll probably get fired if anybody reads this, 
but I really do feel they should listen more to what I’m doing. I 
always like to have a close rapport with the drummer in any band, 
and I have that with Ian Froman in Forward Motion, to the point 
where the other two occasionally get pissed off when Ian and I get 
too far into it, but it’s hard to get that with Martin Richards 
when we can’t really hear each other. 

“As far as the music goes, Forward Motion is more ex¬ 
perimental, more open to variations and trying out different 
things than is possible with Gary, although we don’t do as many 
open improvisations as we did when Lazio was in the band. 
Christian isn’t too comfortable with those, but he can read 
anything any of us care to write. 

“With Gary, the set is pretty well defined. Gary will only do 
things which work every single night, and you really just have to 

case, American audiences can’t take melancholy pieces: it all has 
to be jumping, you know, all very positive. With Forward 



Motion, the music is not so difficult, but it’s not so relentlessly 
up either. There’s a much greater contrast within the set.” 

On a previous visit, Tommy showed me an essay he was 
writing on the development of his playing. What happened to 
that? 

“I’ve re-written it again because the English was so bad - I 
change it every time I learn a bit more about writing as well as a 
bit more about music. It's really a learning thing, so I keep 
finding new things to add, but I also find that the more I think 
about it, the more it feeds back into my playing. It’s a useful 


Are you thinking of publishing it? 

“Not really, although Bobby Wishart keeps telling me I 
should. I’ve got this other thing, too, some weird chords that I’ve 
put scales to, that I’ve never seen written down before. You only 
need to know five scales, but from the two minor scales you can 
build modes which go with some of these strange chords, like C 
with C sharp on the bass. I showed them to Gary, but he said, 
C’mon, you only need to know five scales - when I come across a 
chord like B flat with F sharp on the bass, I just say that’s that 
sound, that’s this sound, why put names to them and confuse 
people? But I have these things all written out, it’s really easy to 
understand. ” 

And how about your music writing? 

“I’m always writing songs, all the time. What I would really 
like to do is write some that Gary liked - I wrote 16 new ones 
between July and December and he didn’t like any of them!” 








In A Latin Groove 

Most thrilling news this month is BBC TV’s 
acceptance of (my) Celia Cruz documentary. Filming starts 
in June at the Apollo Theatre, where The Queen of Salsa joins 
Tito Puente, Johnny Pacheco, Willie Colon, and all the 
other men in her life. An unexpected chance to explore some 
Cruz history came with an invitation to the 6th International 
Popular Music Festival in the idyllic Cuban Caribbean resort of 
Varadero. Five nights of music from eight pm to dawn. Sadly, 
Cuban bands took second seat to visitors, and Irakere, 
Arturo Sandoval, and Grupo Projecto backed mediocre 
cabaret singers. Only the Afro-Cuban woman, Xiomara, 
showed promise, with a fresh and powerful voice. Star of the 
week was Gilberto Gil, who packed Havana's Karl Marx 
Theatre before moving to the seaside. He brought only a trio: 
guitar, percussion and himself, with a refreshingly different 
acoustic set, free from the rock/reggae bias he travels with. 
Considering that Bob Marley is completely unknown in 
Cuba, the response to “No Woman, No Cry" (In Spanish/ 
Portuguese and English) was overwhelming. The closeness of 
Afro-Cuban and Brazilian music was clear - hence the fanatival 
response. Fellow Brazilian Maria Bethania skipped around 
the stage barefoot, like a faerie, but sang like a samba-diva. 



The real action started after midnight: with clubs, hotel 
gardens, tavernas offering every style of current Cuban music. 
At the thatched Castillito, Arturo Sandoval displayed a 
new delicacy in his playing, and Mayra Calidad Valdes 
(Chucho’s sister) gave a too-brief show of her unique vocal 
style. At Las Cuatro Palmas — Batista's former summer house — 
the garden was host to a folkloric show of rumba dancing, 
drumming and chanting. To round the festival off, EGREM 
records held a launch party for Varadero 87 - nine tracks 
recorded during the week, packaged and ready in THREE 
DAYS! A fine, though selective souvenir of a pleasant way to 
OD on music. 


In Havana, I tracked down Mario Blanco, jazz and film 
write for Granma daily, who had written to me at Wire. Mario, 
a charmingly modest 71-year-old, introduced me to a world of 
older jazz buffs and organisers, for whom Wire is compulsory 
reading. Helen Mitskus, a charming woman, ex-model, 
co-founder of the pre-revolutionary Havana Jazz club, is today 
a planner for the annual Havana Jazz Festical. Her glamorous 



photos with Cab Calloway, Stan Getz and Dizzy reveal a 
very different past from today’s austerity. 

Over in New York, conga player Daniel Ponce, has 
broken his four-year silence with Aram, to be released on 
Island’s new Antilles label in October. A sneak preview reveals 
a much funkier, less sparsely ethnic sound than New York Nou>, 
and a collection of guaranteed hit dancers. Some wonderful 
fresh solos from Tito Puente, Paquito D’Rivera, and the 
distinctly Jewish-Latin violin sound of Lewis Khan. Pianist 
Steve Sandberg arranged Ponce's music with great skill. 

In London, Jazz House records will be run from the inner 
sanctum of Ronnie Scott’s club, by Pete King. It launches 
with Arturo Sandoval - Live At The Club, 86, followed by 
Irakere. Sandoval arrives here August, with Irakere in 
Sept/Oct and more to follow. The Cuban sound fills the 
Metropolitan cellar bar every Friday, proving that an all-Latin 
bill does pay. The worthy Marxists Today, Nick and Martin, 
have sent many hundreds of pounds to the Nicaragua 
Solidarity Campaign, from their weekly soul-and-Latin nights 
at the Club Sandino. 


Round Up The Usual Suspects 

In Berlin ...by the Wall . . . peabrained talents 
walk ten feet tall. A rampantly spoilt consumer playpen inside 
East Germany, the city encourages its inflated myths to keep 

n by Colin Williams 






Western marks coming. But some carry pfennigs of truth. 
Like, West Germans migrate there to dodge national service. 
Or they get one of the many grants available to those wanting 
to increase the size of their ego. Fact: There are more cubic 
metres of ballooning artistic ego, subsidised in inverse ratio to 
creative output, in West Berlin than anywhere else in the 

Sadly, little of it goes Frieder Butzmann’s way. Now 
here is a big man in all senses of the word. His job description 
is extensive: Concrete musician, electronic composer, discom- 
ixer, multi-media performer and art prankster par excellence. He 
should be looked after. Instead he trawls that limited, yet 
worldwide contemporary arts network that has taken him 
everywhere - even inside the Arctic Circle — except Britain. To 
our loss. 


seditious a composer in her way as Die Todliche Doris or 
Einsturzende Neubauten. Her way is similarly cleared of the 
common currency of popular song, a form reduced to codes 
and buzznoises, the cracking of which might be distracting, 
but rarely affecting. Santrra’s LP Oxyd restores the song as a 
means of communication between composer and listener. Back 
to basics. A simple revolution turned. Yet one that restores 
faith in the erratic vitality of Berlin. 


The Sound 


Of Africa 


We’ve missed his bizarre ballet that montaged Volkswagen 
Beetle noise and Swan Lake for animated VWs and a ballerina, 
not to mention his mysterious New York outing as Stravinsky 
researcher. Part of the former, called “Wolfsburg" after VW 
Car City BRD, features on his 1985 double 12" “Das Madchen 
Auf Der Schaukel” (Zensor UK through Rough Trade/Cartel). 
And the Stravinsky project “Sacra!” (retitled after a Bavarian 
exclamation) was a collaboration with Thomas Kapielski, with 
whom he shares his third LP “War Pur War" (Zensor UK). 
Here continues a fruitful exchange. The genial Lake 
Constance-born giant Butzmann's occasionally awkward con¬ 
crete edges are buffed by his Berliner compatriot Kapielski, 
seemingly a more polished finisher. Alternately describing 
themselves as Neo-Bebe Teutonic and The Fog’n’Roll Show, 
they run together distracted mood pieces like “Incendio” - 
their take on the Ancient Greek siren song — a disco study of 
stiff-legged East German Volkspolizisten called “Do The Vopo”, 
bracing Klang Kollagen and two-handers that maximise the 
contrast between Butzmann’s enchanted High German and 
Kapielski’s splendid Sprechstimme. 

Butzmann’s outlet Zensor promises to release Caspar (Son 
Of Peter) Brotzmann's Massaker power trio. It’s also the 
haven for another Constance citizen Santrra - recently 
featured in a BBC2 Saturday Review Berlin special. Alone with 
her accordion she survived the early press tag “Dietrich-Johnny 
Rotten hybrid” to compel listenings on her own terms. Her 
songs are breathtakingly direct declamations of desire, 
independence and loneliness, vigorously counterpointed by the 
rudimentary chordings and heavings that closely follow the 
singer’s rising and falling passions. Asserting the primacy of 
expression over commercially fixed rates of exchange, she’s as 


Drop by Marrakesh between July 4 and 12, 
and you might catch the Swoonsomest Peepers in Pop on the 
same stage as the Slinksomest Pipes: an eight-day Benefit 
Festival for the blind, and young Terence Trent D’arby 
(peepers) appearing side-by-side with Salif Keita (pipes) of 



Mali and Paris. And slotted in between such para-global 
operators as Kid Creole, Jan Garbarek and The Frank 
Chickens, a feast of Afro-Parisian luminaries: Papa Wemba 
(the first Zairean to tour Japan), Sipho Mabuse (possibly), 
Ray Lem a and the Musicians Of The Nile. 

As suspected, getting the rumour into print was enough to 
scotch it. Franco didn’t play at Glastonbury in the WOMAD 
field, but if you’re quick, you’ll catch him supporting Peter 
Gabriel at Earl’s Court June 27. Gabriel has atoned for 
several decades of terrible music by his selfless support for 
WOMAD, and he seems to be turning his shows — the first for 
about five years - into a little one-man World Music and 
Dance show, with Youssou N’Dour and Southall’s bhangra 
rockers Alaap also appearing. Actually, exposure to Youssou 
hasn’t left such a bad mark on Gabriel's recent music either. 
Or else I’m getting old. And mellow. Franco plays a show of 






his own at the Brixton Academy on June 28. 

Shirati Jazz have put out Benga Beat on World Circuit to 
follow up their acclaimed UK tour. The Real Sounds have 
put out a 12" “Walk For The World” (it continues the 
score-draw theme on the b-side, three-all this time): there’s an 
LP Wende Zako to come, on Cooking Vinyl. African Dawn 
are putting out an LP to follow too long a silence - more on 
them later, though, especially as I don’t know the title yet. 
And Youssou’s new LP will be on WEA. Which means that 
the brothers Warner are now the major major for African 
music in the recording world - with Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo, Hugh Masekela, The Bhundu Boys just 
signed. Anyone working on the margins for any length of time 
will know to be cautious when majors start sniffing around - 
it’s usually a mixed blessing. Let’s give them the benefit of the 
doubt for the moment. 


To The Beat Of A Club 

As the summer unfolds it’s Baz Fe Jazz who’s 
dragging the night clubbers out of their after-hours haunts by 
joining forces with City Limits magazine. During June they’re 
presenting a string of Sunday-evening cruises down the 
Thames that feature live on deck Tommy Chase, Steve 
Williamson, Fine Line and AJAO Jazz. 

On the festival front the Capital Music Festival presents 
“Jazz on A Summer’s Night At The Big Top". From eleven till 
late, on three successive Tuesdays from June 23rd, Baz will be 
at the controls in the Tent at Jubilee Gardens, presenting live 
sets from the Jazz Defektors, Yargo and King Salsa. 

Before heading off to the Montreux and North Sea Festivals, 
Gilles Peterson is working away feverishly. Besides his 
regular slots at The Wag on Mondays, Special Branch on 
Fridays and his laying down the Baptist Beat at the Belvedere 
on Sundays, he’ll be spinning his typically eclectic selection at 


‘Mambo Madness’ — along with Chris Bangs — at Fulham 
Football Club, 9.30 to 2.30 am, July 4th, dropping into the 
Slammer in Northfleet, Kent on July 26th, and making his 
usual contribution to the Do At The Zoo on the 30th. 

For the Soho crowd, the long standing Cutting Edge in 
Frith St. provides a refuge for those peope insane enough to 
venture into the West End on a Saturday night, while Jason 
Jules continues to host his Wednesday-night sessions in the 
crypt at the Limelight. Upstairs they’re shuffling to combina¬ 
tions of ‘rare grooves’ and The Monkees while downstairs 
Jules makes a valiant attempt, against great odds, to create a 
dive bar ambience by presenting live sessions from some of 
London’s hottest young talent. To ensure entry at a price you 
can afford (£3), secure yourself a membership card, available 
throughout June from Ray’s Jazz Shop or on request from the 
Limelight. 

North of Watford, Colin Curtis is working the Hacienda 
with the Tommy Chase Quartet (July 8th) and his “Berlin” at 
the Asylum session, every Tuesday, is still the focus for 
discerning Mancunian music lovers. 

On vinyl Baz Fe Jazz has been plundering the Argo, Chess 
and Cadet catalogues to come up with two volumes of dance 
floor diamonds entitled Do It Like You Feel It and Jam For 
Boppers , both set for imminent release by Charley records . . . 
not strictly jazz but LARGE on the dancefloor is Dave 
Hucker’s We Got Latin Soul compilation. Where does one 
draw the line? I’d say at Tom Jones’s “It’s Not Usual”. 
Amazed to see Jon Savage in the Observer put this 
middle-aged oldie “at the forefront of the latin-jazz style so 
popular in the clubs". I was absolutely stunned to hear Gilles 
flash it at Boogaloo at the Wag. STUNNED! 


THIS MONTH’S HARD CHART 

1. Milestones - Louie Ramirez ( Tribute To Cal Tjader - Caiman) 

2. Seeds - Sahib Shihab (Seeds - Youngblood) 

3. Mambo Kayama - Art Pepper (Art Pepper Today - Galaxy) 

4. Calypso Freddie - Freddie Hubbard (Sweet Return - Atlantic) 

5. Just One Of Those Things - Lionel Hampton (Hantp - World 
Record Club) 

7. Gators Groove - Willis Jackson (In The Alley - Muse) 

8. Reverend Moses - Lou Donaldson (Baptist Beat - Blue Note) 

9. Better Than Anything - Julie Kelly (We're On Our Way - Pausa) 






Club Dates 
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How A LATE BLOOMER 


IE BANDSTAND. 


words: Mike Zwerin 
photos: Nick White 

from the deep and moving up front. It 
has to do with personality evolution. 

He has always looked at bass playing 
as a service occupation, and while a 






it the 


used to be, Swallow in 


: “My se 




He beat Jaco Pastorius for first place in last year’s Down Beat 
readers’ poll. For years they have been alternating in first and 
second place in the polls. But while Pastorius is habitually up¬ 
stage, often bare-chested, Swallow has felt that “the back of the 
bandstand with a good drummer to keep you company is a 
wonderfully comfortable place”. 




Bassists can be compared to blocking 
linemen in American football. Laying 
down the bottom is an essential, often 
thankless, service for more visible stars. 
Swallow does not want to lose this “social 
function" which attracted him to the bass 
in the first place. Some of his strongest 
musical memories are “l 6-bar passages 
that Jimmy Garrison played in the middle 

sudden you’re all his.” He is still "intri¬ 
gued by the possibility of influencing 
people by oblique statement and by 
inference, without addressing them forth¬ 
rightly”. 

At the same time, however, he’s “be¬ 
come more interested in being on top, if 


play more lines, more solos, use the upper 
register. I’m intrigued by the possibility 
of stepping forthrightly to the front of a 
crowded room and beginning to bellow." 


The movement up from the back of the 

ified social functions, can be traced to his 
switch from acoustic to electric bass 16 
years ago. Swallow had played with 
Jimmy Giuffre, Stan Getz, Art Farmer 
and Zoot Sims and came to the attention 
of a wider public in the late 60s with Gary 
Burton's quartet, which utilised rock 
elements before most other jazz groups, 
and for which Swallow wrote standards 
such as “General Mojo’s Well Laid Plan” 
and “Portsmouth Figurations". 

He was one of the first respected jazz 
bassists to go electric. The flash came 
when Burton opened for Cream at Fill- 

Swallow recalls: “I was overwhelmed by 
Jack Bruce’s first note. Like, he was 
talking straight to me. Jack was the 

Swallow’s reputation was so strong that 
acoustic purists were more puzzled than 
critical. He broke in his new axe working 


with singer Jack Jones in Las Vegas: “The 
chance to stay in a hotel room practising 


stairs by elevator to play a couple of sets 
every night was irresistible. It’s the most 
intense practising I've ever done." 

The amplifier enabled him “to get. 
closer to a legato Charlie Christian-Lester 
Young-type phrasing,” he told Musician 
magazine: "My belief is that it’s possible 
to have a bass guitar that is effectively an 
acoustic instrument, that vibrates like a 
violin, but which may be successfully 
amplified. The instrument is built for my 
sound, the voice I’ve been seeking to 
realise since I began learning the upright. 
My ideal is Marvin Gaye. That’s it. What 
an instrument! If I could phrase like that 
I’d be perfectly content." 

He smiles as he calls himself a “late 
bloomer”. It’s taken him “awhile” to act 
on the implications of the switch. And 
“despite a constant temptation to just fold 
back into the rhythm section, what has 


happened is I think on the scale of 
intimations of mortality. I feel a cold 
wind at the back of my neck. If I don’t 
speak up soon, I’ll have blown it." 

The move up and front also involves 
"an implied basic philosophical shift” 
with regard to improvisation. He realised 
that the amplifier was part of his instru- 


thing he held in his hands but in fact 
stretched several feet across the room with 


Once he accepted that fact it was 
inevitable to proceed to the point where 
he is now “confronting” electronic sound- 
altering devices like delays, reverb units, 
speaker magnets, noise gates, compressors 
and oral exciters. Studio technology led 
Swallow to realise that “jazz is no longer 
merely a product of the moment, but also 
of reflection. It's a process that lies 
somewhere between improvisation and 
composition. I am of course aware that 


French intellectuals will have problems 
accepting this. It’s not very existential.” 


The reader may have noticed 
that Swallow’s syntax is a cut more lucid 
than average. This can be accounted for by 
a finishing school (Choate) and Ivy League 
(Yale) education (“I mean I’m talking 
white"), followed by extensive serious 
reading. He lives in Guilford, Conn, but 
spends most of his time in Woodstock, 
which he calls “Tin Pan Forest”, working 
in Carla Bley’s basement studio. After 
being associated for over 20 years, they 
have recently grown “very tight. She’s 
done a lot to get me to present myself 
full-faced to the world. I’m determined to 
do the same for her. She’s horribly 
insecure. She’s the best soloist of 1986, if 
I had that award to give.” 

Having become a "firm believer in 
synthetic processes”, Swallow sees “no 
reason to assume that the whole cloth of 
absolute improvisation is the best. There’s 


with those materials. There’s a i 
winnowing process. In the stu< 
spend a whole day < 






is valuable from a first take, 
i material away from the 
:nt, trying it again, erasing and 
replacing phrases, re-recording them up 
or down an octave, starting from scratch, 
finally going to sleep after 14 hours’ work 
and waking up and scrapping it all.” 

The recording studio has always in¬ 
volved “an intimidating adversary situa¬ 
tion" for Swallow. To escape that, “the 
trick is to get the producer out of the 
booth. One way to do it is to become the 
producer, which I’ve done. Finally figured 
that one out. Then if you can remove the 
engineer, there you are. I’m working on 
fhat now. Push your own buttons, call 
your own shots. It’s exhilarating. Try it 


STEVE SWALLOW 
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Recollections Of The Future 









QUARTET 


On the next few pi 


Four players who n 



kiss is undertaking vocal 
duties in the new band Jazz Train, 
after working with Courtney Pine 
and The Jazz Warriors, among 
others. He's taking vocal impro¬ 
visation from a hard bop base to a 
post-Coltrane extreme. 

Anita Carmichael plays saxophone and sings. She has her own 
band that's gigging around London, as well as a regular Monday night slot at 
the Brahms and Liszt in Covent Garden. Anita is at work on a commercial deal 



and says she is nothing but busy. A witty and engaging player worth 
watching. 

Ike Lf.o has been bassman with a number of outfits, most recently the 
Steve Williamson group. He stood in with Art Blakey's Jazz Messengers at 
their Camden appearance some weeks ago and marked out his own ground 
even in that august setting. Ike plays clear and rock-solid. 

Iain B a i. i. a m y is acknowledged as one of our best new saxophonists. 
Besides his own group, he works as a member of Loose Tubes and Earthworks 
and is interested in many playing projects. Recent sets suggest that he's 
honing his alto style to a new, ferocious edge. 








above: Iain Ballamy by Nick White 


i Carmichael by Michael Woolley 








above: Ike Leo by Mark Douet 
: Cleveland Watkiss by Stephen Speller 
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truth, I started on saxophone because of a 
girl. I'd played violin in school for a 
couple of years but there was this girl who 
played saxophone. I wanted her to notice 
me so I changed and asked her to teach 

It worked but he turned out as in¬ 
terested in the means as the end. Mother 

started playing in funk bands, taking 
Maceo Parker for a role model. 

"I didn’t pay any attention to improvising 
until I got to high school. I wanted to 
play in the band there. I was the only 
black and the teacher said, ‘Well, if you're 
black you must know how to improvise. If 
you can’t you're not in.’ I thought I'd 
better find out so I looked in the records 
I’d brought with me and found this Bird 
album my Dad had slipped in.” 

The time bomb detonated and Coleman 
buried himself in ornithology. 

“For a year and a half no one else 
existed. I got hold of all the records. 
Slowed them down to 16 to hear what was 
going on, wrote it all down, practised 

everything he did, everything except the 
drugs. You know, playing ’Cherokee’ in 
all the keys. Everyone else was shit, I 


Though h f. came out of that 
isolation and began to appreciate first 
Rollins, Cannonball and Coltrane and 
then the rest of the jazz canon, that kind 
of single-minded immersion is bound to 
leave a mark and it’s certainly Parker I 
think of when I hear Coleman's alto - that 


kind of poised heat. There’s no question of 
imitation, just that the idea of a contem¬ 
porary Parker is a useful analogy for the 
sound, there’s certainly nothing of Ornet¬ 
te there and not much of Coltrane either. 
In fact, he’s probably more solidly embed¬ 
ded in the tradition than either of the 
Marsalis brothers, which may seem a 
queer point when you consider the funk 
and electro feel of much of Five Elements. 
But we’re jumping - back to that story- 

“I came to New York when I was 21. 
May 20th 1978.” 

The single mind commemorates 
another turning point. He’d grown up 
and begun to learn his craft in Chicago, 
meeting and watching the likes of Bunky 
Green and Von Freeman, whom he rates 
as improvisers of the highest calibre. 
Eventually he seemed to reach a ceiling 
there. “Chicago’s a blues and funk town 
really. They like their jazz traditional. I 
wanted to go further out." 

Hadn’t the AACM had any influence? 

“They’d all gone by this time. To New 
York. Just a few stragglers left who 
couldn’t play. That’s what I thought 
AACM was. Every time I met some cat 
who said he was AACM it seemed like he 
couldn’t play. Only when I got to New 
York and met Lester Bowie and Muhal 
did I get any idea of what they’d been 


So he arrives in the Apple, knowing no 
one, staying at the Y, giving himself the 
whole of the summer to make a space 
there. He plays on the streets in the day, 
makes a nuisance of himself at night. 


sitting in on every jam, with every 
rehearsal band he can find, hanging 
around with a vengeance: “I bugged 
people to death!” Come the autumn, he’s 
playing in the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis 
band and with other big bands led by Sam 
Rivers and by Cecil Taylor, a whole lot of 
big bands for someone who assumed the 
genre was extinct. It wasn’t long before he 
found the small-group set-up he was 
really after in the shape of a trio led by 
drummer Doug Hammond and com¬ 
pleted by cellist Abdul Fatah. Steve 
clearly has a lot of respect for Hammond 


persuaded Dave Holland to use some of 
his tunes when the bass player asked 
Coleman to join his quartet. 

“Dave says he noticed me playing with 
Sam Rivers but it wasn’t until we met at 
Willisau, where I was playing with a 
thirteen-piece saxophone band, that Dave 
mentioned this band. People are always 
talking about the bands they’re getting 
together but he rang me back in New 
York. He was up in Woodstock. I 
thought, that’s one hell of a long way to 
go to rehearse.” 

Seems the trip proved worthwhile. 
They discovered they had a lot of musical 
ideas in common, a common range of 
influences and approaches to composition. 
And all this common ground has helped 
to engender one of the most vibrant and 
distinctive bands currently together, as 
anyone who caught their recent short tour 
will testify. Being in such a band, still 
less being one of its prime movers, has 
done his career no harm at all. It certainly 




brought him to the attention of those 
European record companies which record 
so much good American music. Does that 
bug him, having to go outside the States 

"It doesn’t bug me, I just deal with it. 
It’s all I’ve known, after all. In the States 
there are some small companies who think 
they’re like that but they're not. There’s a 
type of integrity these guys have, they’ll 
make a record they know they’re gonna 
lose on just because it’s good. It’s part of 
that whole thing of treating the music as 
an art form. When you play in the States, 
particularly for blacks, you’re serving a 
function, you’re part of the event. Here 
the music is the focus, you are the event. 
Even the journalists are different!” 

On the other hand, Europe weren't so 
keen when they approached Steve to make 

ments, a long-standing band of New York 
compatriots. 

“We use synths and electric bass and 
play a lot of funky material. They weren’t 
happy about that. So I had these tunes I 
wanted to do acoustic and we agreed on 

The evidence is on the superb Mother¬ 
land Pulse. An album of mostly his own 
tunes, mostly done by the quartet; a set of 
very individual musicians playing some 
very distinctive tunes, it’s strong and 
rooted music yet subtle and polished too. 
Making the record taught him a lot and 

“The sleevenotes are complete bullshit. 
I took one look at them and thought, 
right, no more sleevenotes, that’s what 


interviews are for. And I hated the cover, 
I hated the Five Elements cover too." So 
he’s involving himself in the design of the 
next Five Elements cover, already re¬ 
corded and due for release about now. He 
plans to produce the one after himself and 
is taking more of a hand in the business 
end of his own career. “In the States the 
only way to promote this music is to know 


Hence Five Elements? 

“That’s not a pop band. There’s so 
much improvisation in what we do you 
have to call it jazz. Although, yeah, when 
we started off everyone was into this punk 
thing. We’d say we were a punk band to 
get a gig and they’d believe us. We say 
we’re new wave or funk and they believe 
us. We’ve even got rock promoters who 


Five Elements is an eight-piece with 
Coleman, Smith and Allen joined by 
Cassandra Wilson, Graham Haynes and 
Mark Johnson, who also played on Mother¬ 
land Pulse , plus Kevin Bruce Harris’s 
funky slap bass and helpings of Kelvyn 
Bell’s guitar and voice. They funk, they 
rap, they compute, they even do a 
delightful cover of the Bunky Green/ 
Abbey Lincoln tune “Little One I’ll Miss 
You”.They have a distinct character which 
is funk at heart but nothing like the free 
funk of the harmolodicians, as you might 
expect; closer to Tutu though not as dense 
or electronic, but at its most rewarding 
when the lead soloists are to the fore. 

a change of direction for Steve, a charge he 
sternly refutes. 


“It's because Motherland Pulse and the 
stuff with Dave came out first and, you 
know, you get identified with what 
people hear first. He’s like this but now 
he’s like that. But Five Elements was 
around well before I put Motherland Pulse 
together, even before Dave. And it’s all 
the same anyway. I believe that. I listen to 
King Oliver and to Prince and I hear the 
same culture evolving. I like what George 
Lewis is doing with computers. I might 
do something like that. Dave and I hope 
to make an album of acoustic duos. 

“It’s all the same. Despite the fuss that 
some people make about electronics kill¬ 
ing the music. The same things were said 

sax isn’t natural, it’s a mechanical con¬ 
traption. They’re all just things built by 
people. Tools for trying to tell how I see 
things, to express that inner feeling. I 
practise my technique and study theory. 
They’re tools too, like a grammar I use to 
translate my feelings accurately.” 

You can tell he’s beginning to relish 
having reached that stage in his career 
where he can more readily translate the 
products of his singleminded talent into 
gainful employment. After the tour the 
Holland quintet will be recording an 
album, then he’s most looking forward to 
a trip to Japan to set up work for Five 
Elements. I suspect they’ll end up believ¬ 
ing whatever he tells them. 


Dave Holland Quintet: Seeds Of Time (ECM 

Steve Coleman: Motherland Pulse (JMT 
850001) 

Five Elements: On The Edge Of Tomorrow (JMT 
860005) 




Thelonious Monk 

Brilliant Corners 






pared away. If the artist’s path is one that 
leads through refinement to essentials, 
then Monk commences at what would be 
journey’s end for many. Consider a ballad 
like “Ruby My Dear”. The theme, built 
in rising fifths, has a glum sincerity about 
it; the third measure of the 32 bars is so 
offhand that it seems to have strayed in 
from some other train of thought 
altogether. The tag at the end is a 
cunning resolution, because it seems to 
signal that another chorus must inevitably 
follow: the theme sounds ready to recur 
endlessly, like something mathematical. 
“Ruby My Dear” is the sort of piece one 
expects to prepare after a lifetime of 
research, yet it’s early Monk, originally 
set down at one of his first Blue Note 
sessions in the late 1940s. 

“Ruby" among the 44 album sides here. 
Two were recorded very near each other, 
and they make an absorbing comparison 
because each is by tenor sax, Monk and 
rhythm. The first is with Coleman Haw¬ 
kins (June 1957): Hawk snarls his way 
through the piece, challenged but irrit¬ 
able, a veteran at his grittiest and least 
accommodating. John Coltrane, who was 
actually in attendance when Hawkins cut 
his rendition, made his own attempt one 
month later: he sounds humble by com¬ 
parison, not quite the noble titan he 
would become. His statement of the 
theme is respectful and subservient to 
Monk’s characteristically belted chords, 
and his improvisations sound almost 
tentative (especially next to his work on 
the other two tunes of the date, “Nutty” 
and “Trinkle Tinkle”, where he’s as 
garrulous as usual). It’s at this moment 
that one suddenly hears where he might 
have conceived “Naima”, a piece not so 
different to Monk’s gentle idea. 

As diverse and fascinating as those two 
“Ruby”s are. Monk’s solo version (Octo¬ 
ber 1958) is the one that unlocks the 
secret of the piece. This “Ruby" is almost 
lighthearted next to the others: in most 
hands the song would end up maudlin, 
but the composer’s embellishments man¬ 
age to extract a sweetness from the core. 


his accents making the melody skip. The 
snatch of boogie woogie bass in the bridge 
appears in the first passage and is tumbled 
into the design in the second: all the way 
through, the piece appears to be on the 
brink of a much fester tempo, especially 
when the theme becomes a bristle of 
arpeggios in the third chorus. But this is a 
ballad, and Monk’s treatment, even with 



This set might, then, offer the temp¬ 
ting conclusion that Monk’s world is 
another of those solitary domains that jazz 
is full of (his finest modern interpreter, 
Steve Lacy, is another singular soul). As 
gripping, provocative and amusing as the 
many band sides are, it’s the six sides of 
solo piano that one returns to for the 
definitive insights, the most taxing 
adventures. His accompaniments can be 
wily and they are invariably shrewd, but 
he is more likely to lay out altogether 
when somebody else is soloing. On an 
occasion like the date with Gerry Mulli¬ 
gan, the “blowing session” qualities be¬ 
come strange. Mulligan noses cheerfully — 
and it should be said, very capably — 
through all the contours of “Straight No 
Chaser”, “Rhythm-A-Ning” and “I Mean 
You”, but once he strides into a solo all 
the atmosphere of Monk’s writing dis¬ 
appears. It becomes just one more of 
Mulligan’s blowing dates. They partner 
each other closely through “Round Mid¬ 
night” but this is a carefully played and 
almost desultory version. 

Monk’s kinship with his bands is 
Machiavellian: it’s a little like Lennie 
Tristano, honing his acolytes into bril¬ 
liant pupils while insulating something of 
himself from the heat of the music. The 
somewhat notorious sessions that made up 
the Brilliant Comers and Monk's Music 
albums derive their slightly chaotic nature 
from Monk's demure way of leading his 
players just so far and then letting them 
stand alone (or fall on their backsides). 

“Brilliant Corners" itself is a famous 
instance. The quintet of Monk, Ernie 
Henry, Sonny Rollins, Oscar Pettiford 
and Max Roach find it impossible to even 
play the tune correctly on the date, and 


the existing master is spliced together 

it is still a weird experience. The band 
skulks through the theme, where the 
descending bass motif sounds like a 
fugitive line from a horror movie sound¬ 
track, and it all becomes faintly comic 
when played at the double-time which 
every other chorus is set in! Rollins nips 
through his solo, though he sounds like 
someone with a good phrasebook rather 
than an expert linguist. Ernie Henry, who 
was nearly wrecked by the music, honks 
blearily through a solo where Monk 
himself is noticeably absent. Only the 
composer, of course, sounds at home, 
with a contribution that’s as quirky as the 
theme itself. Keepnews notes that they 
began the piece at least 25 times and 
eventually gave up on succeeding in 
completing a perfect take. 

The Monk’s Music session, with Ray 
Copeland, Gigi Gryce, Hawkins and 
Coltrane, Wilbur Ware and Art Blakey, 
is the best of Monk’s Riverside group 
dates. It’s an occasion distinguished by 


Gryce’s lovely mellow alto, the forthright 
brassiness of Ray Copeland’s trumpet, the 
complementary tenors of Trane and 
Hawk. And still there’s a stiff, static sense 
of group form, with very little interplay 
between Monk’s tunes and the players. 
There’s so little ‘interpretation’ here that 
the open-ended “Epistrophy” and “Well 
You Needn’t” become amorphous. Only 
the time remains Monkian: Hawkins, for 
one, gets it wrong a couple of times in 
“Epistrophy”. The tighter “Off Minor" is 
more like a Monk group performance, yet 
there’s little enough of the ‘composer’s 
ensemble’ feeling that one gets with 
Morton, Ellington, Russell or Evans. It’s 
six men playing at Monk. The most 
individual touch of the session might be 
Monk’s harmonisation of “Abide With 
Me”, a beautiful slice of unalloyed senti¬ 
ment that for once seems innocent of any 
irony (one irritation: the track turns up in 
the middle of a side here, whereas it 
begins the original album like an opening 


IELONIOUS MONK 








though, that Monk dictates the timbre 
and emotion of all this music. He makes 
his own peculiar space in every selection, 
but a few of the other 34 musicians 
involved assert themselves with some¬ 
times equal force and candour. Most 
notably, Johnny Griffin, in the six and a 
half sides recorded live at New York’s Five 
Spot club, where the tenorman patiently 
works around each stump of Monk's 
themes before cannoning off into the 
changes; and Clark Terry, who actually 
has Monk as a sideman for one session. 

“the most relaxed, happiest and funkiest 
Monk performances I ever witnessed”. 

Monk’s responses to these personalities, 
is characterful 

i. With Griffin he is consis¬ 
tently sharp and resourceful. In “Blue 
Monk”, after Griffin’s hurricane of blues 
lines, he delivers his own kind of ‘fast’ 
solo, where some of his favourite phrases 
are thrown bluntly into an otherwise 
gaunt structure. The yearning fantasy of 
“Let’s Cool One” is split open in two 
incredibly audacious choruses, a riposte to 
a Griffin solo that bursts through a 
Rollins-like solo cadenza. Every piece 
brings its own special contribution, and 
the sensation here is of a generosity, 
which blossoms out into something like 
opulence with the perpetually good- 
natured Terry. A blues like “Pea Eye” is 
rollicking but even-handed, different to 
the disjointed humours of Monk’s own 

But the pianist seldom recorded with 
such outsize personalities. His meetings 
with Parker, Gillespie and other immedi¬ 
ate contemporaries were not committed to 
studio discs. His collaborations with Col- 
trane and Rollins were made when those 
masters were still at the apprentice stage. 
His quartet wih Charlie Rouse, John Ore 
and Frankie Dunlop, responsible for the 
final six sides here, offered him a setting 
where he could tinker with his art rather 
than challenge it. Just as some of the 
boppers fell foul of trying to orchestrate 
their music, Monk had mixed results at 


group under the direction of Monk and 
Hall Overton. There’s something lugub¬ 
rious about the ten-piece band’s negotia¬ 
tion of “Monk’s Mood”, especially after 
the grand authority of Monk’s opening 
piano solo, and the rich harmonisations of 
the Monk's Music date fail to be imposed 
on what might have been a revelatory 

These are, of course, records from only 
one period of Monk’s work, a seven-year 
stretch. Next to his Blue Note sides, the 
Riverside years seem sprawling and un¬ 
kempt. The crisp purpose of his 40s and 
50s work isn’t dissipated but opened out, 
scattered over a more expansive studio 
allowance. The exacting tracks with Milt 
Jackson, “Criss Cross” and "I Mean You”, 
have no counterpart anywhere in the 
Riverside dates. And the slow itch of his 
work for Columbia in the 60s- is only 
prophesied by the final sides here. The 
box has a couple of albums’ worth of new 
discoveries; among them, two takes of 
"Crepuscule With Nellie” by the Monk's 
Music band, each with its solemn piano 
reading by Monk which he always gave to 
this tune; a couple of longish Five Spot/ 
Griffin tracks; and a session with Shelly 

the band that made Thelonions Monk At 
The Blackhavk.. The latter is an interest¬ 
ing failure: where Art Blakey or Philly Joe 
could almost read Monk’s mind, ing¬ 
eniously supportive, Mannc’s beatific 
swing is patently wrong for the pianist’s 
jolting themes. 

This sort of documentary action 
is one merit of a set like this: what The 
Complete Riverside Recordings may illumin¬ 
ate above all is how difficult it is to try 
and pin down and make sense of such a 
music with microphones and tape. Orrin 
Keepnews’s notes on the 30 different 


not always triumphed over by the music. 
Playing through side after side presses on 
the listener the sense of unreal, empty 
time that holds sway in the vacuum of the 


Some of those frustrations are both 
distilled and exonerated by the magnifi¬ 
cent solo music. The pianist’s choices are a 
mixture of decent standards like "Every¬ 
thing Happens To Me”, preposterous 
obscurities like “There’s Danger In Your 
Eyes Cherie” and a picked handful of 
Monk originals. Without the prevailing 
force of a rhythm section, Monk is free to 
deliver himself in slow motion, as he does 
in the incredible reading of “I Should 
Care”, which is chiselled ever closer to the 
bone over three takes. Or harry the 
tempo, or quickly alter the harmonies. Or 
anything. A favourite observation on 
Monk is how he chose to derive all his 
materials from jazz alone, the stride 
devices, the personalised quotes, the 
many products of a New York musician’s 
lifetime at the keyboard. But an element 
in Monk looks back even further, perhaps 
to the formal precisions of ragtime. As a 
composer. Monk’s mettle was always 
judged to the absolute. His leadership 
called for the greatest accuracy from 
confederates. The band that couldn’t 
quite cope with “Brilliant Corners” might 
never have got it right. Monk spent the 
rest of his playing life mostly toying with 
his tunes, writing only a handful of new 
titles in his later years. Those Blue Note 
printings of “Off Minor”, “Well You 
Needn’t” and “In Walked Bud” were 
never really surpassed. 

Though there is some danger of it now 
being more closely associated with Dexter 
Gordon, “Round Midnight” is the one 
Monk that everyone will know. There are 
seven takes of his 1957 solo version here: 
as it progresses there are new refinements, 
but the changes from first to last are 

though Monk knew the piece, exactly, as 
soon as he’d written it; thereafter, it could 
only be played again. That might be the 
reason why this great jazz composer has 
puzzled everyone who’s tried to play him. 
The point had already been made. 

(The Complete Riverside Recordings is avail¬ 
able as a 22-album set on VIJ-5102-23.) 









stone in the throat 





Harrington also rather in the position of 
the founding father Ouranos? He meets 

miniscent of a full-back feeing a direct 
free kick and recommends a recent Rolling 
Stone which contains “the best explanation 
of the name I’ve yet to see”. 

What the piece (by Neil Tesser) actual¬ 
ly contains, far from an “explanation", is 


gaps. 


The e: 


i, “There’ 


beyond Harringtor 

which cellist Joan Jeanrenaud bi 
"... and we mean all of them". 
It’s very tempting to point out t 


The present line-up of the Krono: 
Quartet (or Kronos, tout court , as thej 

1977. Harrington had been running s 
quartet for four years and had been joinec 
by Hank Dutt, the present violist. Out o 
the blue, they found themselves tw< 

cellist. Given the geographical parameter 
of what followed, the present Kronos i 
the happy product either of serendipity o 


nt parts of the United States 


School of Musk 
violin] was in ] 


kind of connecti 
the Indiana Ui 
. John (Sherba, th 


notoriously sensitive spot on the corpus of 
modern music. They’ve done Schoenberg 
and the second Viennese School but 
increasingly they concentrate on new 


gone back to Haydn, just to see how it 
sounded and felt. 

“We’re more interested in going for¬ 
ward,” Jeanrenaud says, and these days 

point-of-production, manuscript stuff. 

“The idea of working with composers, 
actually bringing them in on rehearsals, 
that began at a very early age with me,” 
says Harrington. “The first premiere I was 
ever involved with was Ken Benshoon’s 
Piano Quintet, when I was 16.” 

back home, Benshoon was Harrington’s 
teacher and remains a potent influence. 
Working directly with a composer allows 
a greater interplay between the original 
formal conception and the individual 
personalities and capabilities of the play¬ 
ers. It has the effect of making the group 
ever more tightly knit. 

There’s none of that sense - admittedly 
fostered by the lead-and-three-followers 
manner of the classical quartet - of four 

as the four strings on a fiddle. Harrington 

Quartet. We’re the Kronos Quartet. 
We’re closer to a band or a jazz ensem- 


I qi 


ry of mi 


other groups I hear about,” Jeanrenaud 

personalities. It’s difficult because of the 
schedule, but life’s difficult. There’s no 
question that in the last nine years, in all 
our associations with composers, lighting 
designers, clothes designers, set desig- 


“If’ - this in response to the point that 
the Amadeus were once threatened with 
break-up or replacement by Sigmund 
Nissel’s brain tumour - “that were to 
change, the group would definitely not be 
the same. We’ll certainly in future add to 
the group for certain projects, as we’ve 
done already, but we’re not likely to 


gathered, it’s a duo; Dutt and Sherba an 


The schedule is pretty ferocious. 

“We do about 120 conceits a year. 
We’re going to Asia for the first time in 
October. We work all over Europe and 
the United States and we play so frequent¬ 
ly now that we find ourselves rehearsing 
in hotel rooms or backstage before the 


Amadeus String Quartet on their 35th 
anniversary as a performing group and 

Martin Lovett’s passionate conviction 
(which they claimed never to have heard 

er as Beethoven; they were equally gob- 

long-nursed desire to transcribe The Art Of 
The Fugue for string quartet. How do you 

and not hear these things? After nearly a 


We talk about English 
Ferneyhough’s recent con 


grudging room for a premiere at the 
beginning, just as the audience took their 
seats, waved to friends and coughed. The 
argument was that they wouldn’t be able 
to tell it from the tuning-up anyway. 
These days, as Harrington admits, they’ll 
specifically ask the Kronos for their 
wildest repertoire. Ferneyhough saw those 






over 50 performances of his demanding 
Second Quartet); isn’t this a problem for a 
group like Kronos, so relentlessly com¬ 
mitted to the new, that their listeners will 
never become sufficiently familiar with 

Harrington is quick to the draw on this 

"Each year we've had an active working 
repertoire of 60 or 65 quartets. The Terry 
Riley which you heard last night” - at the 
Wigmore Hall, London - “was completed 
for us in September; we’ve played it 
maybe 30 times. The Alfred Schnittke, 
we gave the American premiere a few 
weeks ago; that was maybe the fifth 
performance. The working repertoire is 
real large but, not being in London that 
often, we like to play the latest and 
greatest. We’ve probably played ‘Purple 
Haze’ 200 times!” 

Ah, yes, “Purple Haze”. The two 

that they dress wild and do Hendrix in the 
encores. It’s certainly the best sign that 

more effectively than our Gang of Four 
has managed to do (or do yet; this is 
written pre-election) in electoral politics. 
"Purple Haze”, however, isn’t their only 
foray into “non-serious” music. They’ve 
played James Brown’s “Sex Machine" 
(accompanied by a huge robot called 
Elvik); they’ve done a Hendrixy “Star 

baseball game; and they’ve done a medley 
of tv themes, “I Love Lucy” and all. It’s 
kind of hard to imagine the lounge-suited 
Ardittis seguing from the “East Enders” 
theme into “Howard’s Way”, but when 
your players are in Spandex space suits 
with high boots and highlit hairdos, your 
expectations have already taken a jolt. 

Perhaps the Kronos’ most important 

their involvement with jazz and specifical¬ 
ly with Bill Evans and Thelonious Monk, 
both of whom have been explored on 


anxious to refute any suggestion that 
Kronos began only yesterday when the 
papers caught up, Harrington explains. 

“The first piece that was ever written 
for us - Ken Benshoon’s Travelling Music - 

folk music. There’s no question, though 
that meeting Orrin Keepnews [Bill 

spiration for “Re: Person I Knew”] was a 
very important moment for us. I was 
interested in Monk from when I was 16 
but the idea of actually recording a body 
of Monk’s music, that didn’t come up till 
Orrin and I met.” 

The Monk and Evans albums were good 
examples of the addition principle, with 
Ron Carter and Jim Hall guesting. They 
also prompt regrets that the quartet never 

Evans directly, for they’ve recently in¬ 
spired other jazz musicians, some with 
long-standing “classical” ambitions, to 
take on commissions. They’re working 
with Max Roach, and Cecil Taylor’s 
writing a piece. Ornette is doing some¬ 
thing for quartet plus oboe, apparently 
phenomenally difficult and there’s a talk 
of a piece by that famous jazzer M. le 

They're playing as many jazz festivals 
these days as recital rooms and problems 
of scale intrude. Is there any attraction in 
the new RAAD amplified fiddles? 

“We did experiment with them for 

that point we just weren't prepared to 
become a quintet” by adding a permanent 
sound man like the Philip Glass Ensem¬ 
ble’s Kurt Munkacsi. Harrington sees a 
lot of mileage left in the traditional 



like voices. People are beginning to realise 
that these really old instruments, horse- 

through alchemy, or witchcraft or some¬ 
thing, to produce something remarkable. 
When you’re involved in the inner world 
of somebody of the magnitude of Schnitt¬ 
ke or Riley, to allow that substance and 


depth to be controlled from outside the 
group isn’t right.” 


Inside, Outside. Beyond the 
highly successful populism, the exotic 
clothes and the dramatic stage presence. 


for what they play) is something 
something pristine. Kronos be 



days, they sit in a San Francisco office, 
working patiently through a proliferating 
heap of quartet scores, sent in from all 
over. They offer carte blanche on that title, 
so here goes. There’s a I960 novel by 
Conrad Richter called The Waters Of 
Kronos. A man dying of some cosmetically 
unspecified complaint makes a nostalgic 
pilgrimage back to his mid-West home 
town, after a life of unreflective success. 

his own past and the town’s future. 

The Kronos Quartet have consciously 
ruled out the musical past; do they risk 
drowning in its future? The demand for 


ning to lap round their feet. 







A Platform For Success 


The new strength of Jazz North of 
the Border. 

S COTT, s „ JA**? Why, 
sure, we've got lots of that up here, 
haven't we? We’ve got Dixieland and 
Trad, we’ve got bop and beyond, we’ve 
even got a player or two coming from 
outside the mainstream styles, right? 
We’ve got jazz funk, we’ve got jazz- 
rock, we’ve got Latin, we've got Salsa, we’ve got blues. 

justifiable source of pride to all concerned - and that goes back a 
long way, too. Take a look at the names on the sleeve of Benny 
Carter’s 1936 album Swinging In Maida Vale (Jasmine), and half 
the guys on there are Scottish, most of them from Glasgow, a 
city which used to figure prominently on the international 
touring circuit, playing host to the likes of Basie and Ellington, 
Coltrane and Miles. 

The way in which jazz fell away in Glasgow has been one of 
the unsolved mysteries of our times. Restrictive licensing laws, 


dodgy venues, and a surfeit of free jazz in pubs have all conspired 
to whittle away Glasgow’s support for the music, a situation 
which everyone hopes will change in the wake of this year’s 
inaugural Glasgow Jazz Festival, opening on June 26 with 
Burton/Corea and The MJQ, and going on to feature such big¬ 
drawing (so we all pray) stars as Dizzy Gillespie, Sarah Vaughan, 
and the aforesaid Benny Carter. 

If it does succeed, it will hearten no one more than 
Platform’s Roger Spence, with the exception of Ken (no relation 
- he’s the one who plays drums) Mathieson, the Festival’s 
administrator. Roger Spence has been instrumental in bringing 
major stars to Scotland for over a decade now, but admits that 
the Glasgow problem has never been solved: anyone he books 
will do much better in Edinburgh, while almost every Glasgow 
promotion loses money. Up until now. Platform have worked 
through a series of regional Societies, but a recent re-organisation 
has pulled all responsibility for their promotions under a single 
roof in Edinburgh, as Roger explains. 

“The re-organisation is to enable the company to be financially 
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HANNIBAL IS INSTRUMENTAL IN THE BATTLE TO 
SAVE THE WORLD FROM NEW AGE MUSIC! 

■ HARD TO CLASSIFY, EASY TO LISTEN TO... BUT NOT THAT EASY! - 
DANNY THOMPSON, Britains most distinctive and in-demand 
bass player, has finally made his own record. As befits someone who 
has inspired and supported great performances from Nick Drake to 
Sonny Rollins, from Pentangle to Stan Tracey, from Kate Bush to 
Dagmar Krause and from John Martyn to David Sylvian, Danny’s 
WHATEVER is hard to classify. With co-conspirators Bemie 
Holland (guitar) and Tony Roberts (sax and northumbrian pipes), he 
has created a unique melodic sound somewhere east of Chicago, 
west of Lapland and south of Scotland. 


JOHN HARLE is Europe’s leading classical saxophone player. His 
diversity of tastes is reflected in the recitals and concerts he gives with 
pianist John Lenehan and with his own Berliner Band. 
HABANERA combines Poulenc with Gershwin, Richard Rodney 
Bennett with Debussy and Deep Purple (the song, not the group!) 
with Villa-Lobos. A virtuoso performance of great beauty! 


LENNY PICKETTS BORNEO HORNS play “serial funk”. 
Halfway between Steve Reich and Junior Walker. Huh?! You heard 
right, it gets on down and hypnotizes. It may be hard to imagine but 
you’ll sure get a lot more done if you go to work with this stuck in 
your earphones than if you put on Brian Eno! 

HANNIBAL RECORDS LTD. PO BOX 742 LONDON WII 3LX _ 
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EDWARD VESALA/Lumi ECM1339 

Featuring a large collection of Finnish musicians. 8315172 CD 

Vesala combines the delicacy of Gil Evans with heavily 

RED TWIST & TUNED ARROW ECM 1342 

One of the most uncompromising new European groups. 8318142 CD 

Christy Doran, Fredy Studer, Stephan Wittwer. 


SOUND SERVICE 


SOSCO 2020 CD 


JOHNNY GUITAR' WATSON /Strike On Computers SOS 2001 

Veteran R&B artist Watson back on form with 1986 SOSMC 2001 me 

recording. SOSCD 2001 CD 


TOOTS THIELEMANS/Ne Me Quitte Pas 


MARK ISHAM & ART LANDE/We I 


TERJE RYPDAL & THE CHASERS/Blue 

Bjorn Kjellemyr/Audun Kleive 


IMS IMS IMS IMS IMS IMS IMS IMS IMS IMS 
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a notch. Over the longer stretch, though - 
seven minutes-plus in the case of “The Tree Is 

Like Xero, Blurt are more effective at Ramones 
pace. Almost every track is a minute too long 

All in all, as fresh and startling as the white 
Ecosse, cop yer whack for this yin. 


it might be. He doesn’t often play with such s 
punchy group as this. Yet his insights and 

beautiful solo on Tadd Dameron’s “If You 

out the yearning edge on the melody. “Stella 
By Starlight" is given an oblique reading: Lee 


rhythms, and a many-pieccd jigsaw of "Stella" (Sou* Note SN 1160) 

is slowly put together. After the motoring Recorded: Milan,29-31 Ju 

band of the first side, this is the other face of 


Perhaps only “Ezz-Thetic" is delivered a 
little too quickly and sparkily to suit George 
Russell’s composition. Otherwise, Ideal Scene is 
a model of intellect and lucidity and fire, with 


BLURT 
SMOKE TIME 
(Toeblock TRLP 4 00307 J) 

Smoke Time ; Nights Before ; Bullet Proof Vest-, Ahonle Ton 
Frir, Through By You ; Congregate ; The Body That They 
Built To Fit The Car, Schadenfreude-, The Tree Is Dead. 

Ted Milton (as, v); Steve Eagles (g); Paul Wigens (d. 


Xero Slingsby and drift on in the direction of 

pre-back-to-r’n'b Blood Ulmer on the way. 

The ingredients are very sparse indeed, 
strawless riffs and vocals keyed together as only 
a good brickie could to provide a solid wall of 
sound. Milton actually vocals more than he 
saxes, which is probably good news for Selmer 
(or Woolworths, judging by the plakky effort 


Epistrophy. Round Midnight -, Deep Endet 
You Needn't- The Seagulls Of Kristians,,n 


Lacy (ss); Waldron (p). 


shelves fall of them. Some jazz players struggle 
to get on to record, but Lacy seems to have a 
new one out every month. Maybe we should 
begin marking them out of ten, to sort out the 


produced the earlier Herbe DeL’Oubli/Snake 
Out, they treat “Well You Needn’t" as a kind 
of intellectual bunny-hop (even the audience 
begins clapping along), while “Round 
Midnight” telescopes a number of moods into 
its duration. There are fascinating moments 
when Lacy drags the tempo with long notes 
and the pianist ripostes by playing the next 

assertive). Two impromptu pieces, “Deep 

to defy their apparent freedom. Most beautiful 
of all is Waldron’s sombre theme “The Seagulls 

Their other disc is a collection of Ellington 
and Strayhorn interpretations. The choice of 
pieces is musicianly, with “Prelude To A Kiss" 
the only pop-Ellington theme among them. 

tunes: they bring out the darker side of even 
“Johnny Come Lately", which one tends to 

“To The Bitter" seems laboured and only 


12-bar blues into an eerie thing - which is 
what Ramblin’ Thomas and Bo Weavil 
Jackson do, of course. Each theme is opened 

“Light Blue", rare Monk, is rarified by means 
of a pristine exploration of the chilly high 

make a quick play of emphases. “Pannonica ”, 
one of Monk’s most sophisticated ballad ideas, 
becomes a small labyrinth where the main 
notif keeps recurring. Another nine, if you 

The Hiroshima recital on The Kiss has a 


















































does it work? The Lounge Lizard deadpan is so 
pervasive that it hardly makes sense to ask that 
kind of question. They play the line between 


Luries want us still a bit appalled (rer 
when they proclaimed their art was 'I 

Jazz Composers. With one parent Ell 
and the other Harry Partch. Or somei 
Maybe the place to start is John Lu 
playing. Imagine Sidney Bechet cc 


only — th< 


actly of the 


Kathy Acker novel. The them 

Sicilian Waltz that opened th< 
serial Crime, Inc .: a folk dance gone bitterly 




the glamour 

ot addiction to it, they'll always be the Lizards' 
natural mode of address. They don’t really have 

painting, Uncle Wiggiley As The Devil, argues 
for some fearsome congruence between a 

that Lurie J.'s Resurrection Of Albert Ayler 
seemed almost uniquely constructed to 
exorcise all trace of AA's pentecostal ghost-fury 

which is a weird undertaking. And the 
ripeness of Stranger Than Paradises s< 


gnificent li: 


lality of 






(Blue Note BT-85136) 
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JAZZ AT THE CORN EXCHANGE 

Friday 24 July - 7.30 PM 


CAMBRIDGE FESTIVAL 1987 

THEME: MADE IN BRITAIN 


LOOSE TUBES with Itchy Fingers 

Loose Tubes , a 21 piece collective of young British Jazz musicians are joined by Itchy Fingers , to open the Jazz 
Festival at the Corn Exchange. Tickets: £6.00, £4.00*. Supported by Unex Group. 

11.30 PM 


MARIAN MONTGOMERY 

Late night cabaret with this ‘super cool singing lady’. Tickets: £4.50, £3.00*. 


‘Tickets for both concerts: £9.00, £5.50 supported by Vintners Solicitors 

Saturday 25 July - 7.30 PM 

GARY BURTON QUINTET and BRANDFORD MARSALIS QUARTET (subject to contract) 

Top American vibraphonist Gary Burton plays at the Cambridge Jazz Festival as an exlusive English date. 
He brings with him his new quintet featuring internationally renowned young Scottish tenor saxophonist 
Tommy Smith and Japanese pianist Mokoto Ozone. Completing the double bill, top New York saxophonist 
and ex-Art Blakey sideman Branford Marsalis leads an all start quartet. 

Tickets: £8.50, £7.50, £6.50 

PLUS Saturday afternoon concert and jazz fringe - to be announced. 

Supported by Andy’s Records 
Weekend tickets also available 
All tickets from The Festival Box Office, Com Exchange 
Presented in association with EASTERN JAZZ 


: OFFICE TELEPHONE: 0223 357851 


CREDIT CARD BOOKINGS: 0223 463326 












DANNY THOMPSON 
WHATEVER 
(Hannibal HNBL 1326) 


Idle Monday, Till Minne Avjan; Yacateca ; Lovely Joan- 
Swedish Dante; Lament For Alex\ Crusader, Minor 



Along with Chris Laurence, Jeff Clyne and a 
few others, Danny Thompson was one of those 
British bassists who linked our 60s free playing 

more ready to step into rock and folk than the 
the Take Three Girls theme?) and is probably 



































float over the horizon. Out of the noises of an 
industrial landscape, Brotzmann emerges with 
a motif that develops into a flurry of notes 
which are picked up on the locomotive as a 
theme. Not for the first time Laswell’s jabbing 


as Laswell drums hollowly i 
Les Structures Sonores, producing sounds like 

the spoils until Brotzmann opens the next 
stage of the exploration with an extraordinary 


patently unable to meet the challenge laid 
down by his spellbinding artistry - his remains 

recorded history of this music, and at least half 
from the early 60s 

Is as advanced as anything recorded u 

Considering the restrictions he was fore 
work under, on record at least, during the 


whole. But any similarity between the twe 
works ends there, for this is a world far 







BLOOMSBURY JAZZ DAYS 

AT THE LOGAN HALL 

20 BEDFORD WAY, LONDON WC1 
(RUSSELL SQUARE TUBE) 

TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM THE BLOOMSBURY 
THEATRE BOX OFFICE: 387 9629 
• PREMIER • KEITH PROWSE • RHYTHM RECORDS • MOLEJAZZ • 

——— TICKETS £8_ 

TUESDAY 7TH JULY AT 8PM, 

CECIL 

TAYLOR 


FRIDAY 10TH JULY AT 8PM, 


ALICE COLTRANE & THE 

COLTRANE LEGACY 


□.SNYDER i ARTS. DESIGN 


T-SHIRTS FOR COOL CATS 



allow 21 DAYS (over seas longer) 



(j3cjjzfice 


INTERVIEWS REVIEWS NEW 
ORAL HISTORIES 
1000s of records offered 
at up to 87% off list. 

dE MOST COMPLETE COVERAGE 


Sample '2 M 1 Year Sub *25°° 

* to: CADENCE, Ctdti.ee Building 



THE LATIN CONCERT OF THE YEAR 






















STEVE BERESFORD - DAVID TOOP - 
JOHN ZORN - TONIE MARSHALL: 

Deadly Weapons (NATO 950). Alterations, 
while it lived, was a superb band, My Favourite 

all-out eclectic and tongue-in-cheek and, boys, 

Zorn on keyboards and David Toop on alto 
flute, is the one bright spot. For the rest, those 
usually deadly weapons have been beaten into 

Woke Up 
This Mornin’ . . . 

Mike Atherton On 
Recent Blues 


always sounded like Jimmy Reed. On his early 
recordings for Federal, nobly reissued here by 
Krazy Kat five years ago, the laconic vocals, 
laid-back rhythms and occasional train-whistle 

style - not surprisingly, since Reed was 

electric downhome bluesman, and by the late 
60s Smothers had quit the biz, apparently for 
ever. In 1980, a group of young Chicago 

again. A single came out on Rooster, and now 
Smokey has a new LP in the shops. 

Got My Eyes On You (Steeplechase SCB 9009). 
The lazy vocal delivery and admirable lack of 


from Mississippi in 1986, rather than in ’46 as 
was in fact the case. What's more, Smothers 
now plays far more slide guitar than hitherto, 
further enhancing the juke-joint flavour of his 
music; it's particularly evident on “Ever Ready 
Daddy". 

There are echoes of other Delta-to-Chicago 
artists in his blues: "Searching For My Baby” is 
very Muddy Waters, and “You're My Bird" is a 
dead-ringer for Homesick James’^Can't Afford 
To Do It”. But Smokey Smothers should not 

lamentably, almost a lone voice these days, a 


by his regular young band The Ice Cream Men, 
he’s made a 1950s blues album in the 1980s: 
an album that sneaks up by one’s side rather 
than hitting one between the eyes. 

an eclectic furrow through a wide spectrum of 
black music for nigh on 20 years, taking in 

latest LP, Taj on Sonet, refleas his current 
domicile of Hawaii, but that need not concern 
us here. More pertinent is Edsel’s reissue of his 
1968 debut set Taj Mahal (Edsel ED 166). 


Sleepy John Estes, Robert Johnson and Blind 

electric band including the likes of Jesse Ed 



is the US Alligator label, whose live LPs of 
Hound Dog Taylor and Albert Collins 

degrees of success with their live efforts. 

First off, ex-Muddy Waters pianiL Pinetop 
Perkins has a set on JSP entitled Chicago 
Boogie Blues Piano Man (JSP 1107). It was cut 
in Maine in ’85 with a largely unknown band, 
and its eight tracks span 44 minutes. The 
album has problems of both sound quality and 

hum and squeal throughout; and of the 
six-piece band only the piano, drums and 

starts halfway through a verse, and one must 
question whether anyone needs eight minutes 
of “Really Love That Woman”, a song 



Professor Eddie Lusk and tenor saxman A.C. 


of BeBe Records to connect the vocal mike to 
their recording machine has robbed it of some 






UNITED MUSICIANS OF HAT HUT RECORDS 


Albert Ayler 
Alesia Cosmos 
Billy Bang 
Urs Bldchlinger 
Raymond Boni 
Anthony Braxton 
Dave Burrell 
Catalogue 
Coe, Oxley Sc Co. 
Jacques Diennet 


Pierre Favre 
Lion Francioli 
Brion Gysin 
Fritz Hauser 
Andri Jaume 
Franz Koglmann 
Steve Lacy 
Daunik Lazro 
Werner Ludi 
Jimmy Lyons 


Joe McPhee 
David Murray 
Sunny Murray 
Lauren Newton 
Pauline Oliveros 
Michel Portal 
Michel Redolfi 
Max Roach 

Peter Scharli 


Mariannne Schroeder 
Archie Shepp 
Sun Ra Arkestra 
Cecil Taylor 
Richard Teitelbaum 
Vienna Art Orchestra 
Mai Waldron 
Mike Westbrook 
John Zorn 


HAT HUT RECORDS LTD., BOX 461, 4106 THERWIL/SWITZERLAND 


* XOBRA 


HAT HUT RECORDS PRESENTS 

zori! COBRA 




HAT HUT RECORDS PRESENTS 

Let’s call this 

Mu ! Waldron & Steve Lacy 


(hat ARJ2015). All four discs were 
“Let’s call this” album (2 LP’s on 



A 9ra "* 0f SwiSS Ba " k corporation, Basie/Switzeriand, made the production o, these recordings possible. 

IMPETUS dTsTrTbUTION 
























CRISS-CROSS Records & Books 

DECAY INTERNATIONAL in conjunction with ^SbL 

CRISS-CROSS RECORDS & BOOKS 

44 B + C RET MARUT - Fase 2 with booklet, £6.95 

Prices inclusive of postage. AH tapes high quality chrome. 

JAZZ, ROCK & STUDIO MUSIC 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

JAZZ COURSE 

\A GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL 

26th JULY TO 8th AUGUST 

WALK GLA’S fjSffa 
WAY! 





NOW io THE™AB^MMUNmr VICE 

S FairfieldCrpydQn 

CODA MAGAZINE 

Wednesday 1 July 8.00 

Recent issues of CODA have featured Gerry Mulligan • 

TANIA MARIA 

BueH°Neidlinger'■ ffive^• a^i Can“ nball 


Adder,ey • PLUS re^d and ^rev^ews. world news and 

Plus support 

Send a pound note tor a SAMPLE COPY to: 

Tickets: £5.50, £6.50 


Box Office: 01 688 9291 



! 55 Nightingale Road, Hitchin 

l.. 









































THE WRITE PLACE 


Pen your yen to the write place, units g & h, 

115 CLEVELAND STREET, LONDON W1P 5PN. 



Subscribe 

Your annual subscription means a dozen 
issues of wire delivered direct to your door. 
We value your support. 

Help us to produce better issues of the 
best music magazine. 

Subscribe 
it’s worth 
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John Coltrane Died Twenty Years Ago This Month 

















□WHERE ARTISTRY 
J MEETS TECHNOLOGY 


Ijjfll 



The Chick Corea Elektric Band GRPD 9535 GRP Live in Session GRPD 953L 

l Lee Ritenour/Eart/i Run GRPD 9538 


A n ongoing commitment to 
the latest digital recording 
technology has earned 
GRP the singular distinction as 
The Digital Master Company! 

From New Age to fusion, 
from the Pioneers to the 
Legends, GRP proudly presents 
the hottest names in jazz in the 



The Digital Master 


Company 


$ 


IN THE UK BY IMS DEALERS ORDER THROUGH POLYGRAM TEL: 01590 6044 


iBKETEO AID DISTRIBUTED 





























































































Best Instrumentalist 




Official Voting Form 
rfill in your own choice in the 


Best Vocalist 


Julie Tippetts 
Maggie Nicols 
Susaye Greene 




Barbara Thompson 
Django Bates 


MostPromi; 


Steve Williamson 
Andy Sheppard 


Best New Band Earthworks 
Itchy Fingers 


Best Album Live At Fulham Town 
HaU (Charlie Watts) 
Delightful Precipice 
(Loose Tubes) 
Genesis (Stan Tracey) 


Best Haircut Ashley Slater 

Phillip Bent 
Bill Bruford 



Please return this form to: 

JAZZ AWARDS, WIRE, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London W1P5PN. 


British Jazz Awards 

19 8 7 











